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MAPS ILLUSTRATING ANCIENT HISTORY 
AND ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY 

Editorial 

The problem of maps one finds troublesome in class- 
room and private study both, particularly in private 
study. There are, to be sure, several very useful 
Atlases illustrating the geography of the ancient world. 
However, the maps in these are small, too small to be 
of service when hung on a wall. On the other hand, t he 
Kiepert and the Rand-McNally maps, fine as they are 
for the class-room, are too expensive for the individual, 
and they take up more wall space than the ordinary 
private study, or even School or College office, in these 
days, can supply. Hence, I was much interested in an 
advertisement I chanced to see of a new series of maps, 
44 x 32 inches, edited by Professors J. H. Breasted and 
C. F. Huth, Jr., of the University of Chicago (Denoyer- 
Geppert Co., 460 East Ohio Street, Chicago). Inquiry 
showed that the maps could be obtained, in one form, 
at $1.40 each. The maps are all backed with durable 
muslin; the cheapest form, that at $1.40 per map, has 
a small wooden rod at top and bottom. 

From the elaborate Prospectus, sent at request by 
the publishers, it appears that the Series is to contain 16 
maps in all. Since, on examination of five maps I have 
myself purchased, I find that the Series is one of great 
value, it seems worth while to give here, as briefly as 
possible, an account of the Series. Matter enclosed 
within quotation-marks is taken verbatim from the 
Prospectus. Special attention should be given to the 
scale of the various maps. 

B 1— Ancient World, covering essentially the northern 
half of the eastern hemisphere. 

B2 — Ancient Orient and Palestine (80 miles to the 
inch). 

B3 — Egypt and Early Babylonia (32 miles to the 
inch). Inset maps show Crete on a large scale (12 
miles to the inch), and give plans of Egyptian Thebes, 
Babylon, and Ninevah. 

B4 — Oriental Empires (160 miles to the inch). This 
is to show four successive stages in the development of 
the Oriental World down to the Persian Empire. 

B5 — Eastern Mediterranean. Two maps "illustra- 
ting the earliest age of Greek History" (56 miles to the 
inch). "The first depicts the situation in the Aegean 
Era, about 1500 B. C., the second shows the changes 
after the coming of the Greeks. It also gives the 
Greek and Phoenician Colonies in the Aegean". 

B6— Greek and Phoenician Colonization, showing 
the Mediterranean and its Hinterland, about 550 B. C. 
(80 miles to the inch). 



B7 — Boeotia and Attica (4 miles to the inch). 
"Insets provide plans of Athens and the Piraeus, of 
Syracuse, of Alexandria and of Priene". 

B8 — Athens (25 miles to the inch), "giving all essen- 
tial localities and public structures. The latter are 
differentiated by color by the chief periods down to 
Hadrian". 

B9 — Sequence Map of Greece, representing four 
stages of Greek development. "The periods covered 
are Greece and the Persians, Greece in the Age of 
Pericles, Greece at the time of Alexander, and Greece in 
the latter half of the third Century, B. C". 

Bio — Alexander's Empire, about 280 B. C. 

Bn — Ancient Italy (32 miles to the inch). Two 
parallel maps. "The first shows the peoples and tribes 
of Italy, the second shows Rome's road system in Italy, 
the more important Roman and Latin colonies and the 
citizen and allied territories of Italy prior to the Social 
War". 

B12 — Growth of Roman Power in Italy. Here Italy 
is again shown twice; in each case two stages in the 
growth of Roman power in Italy are represented. 
Thus the map as a whole gives a survey of the terri- 
torial development of Rome from about 500 B. C. to 
265 B. C. 

B 1 3 — Rome (10 inches to the mile) . The Republican 
and the Imperial City are differentiated in color. 
Insets give a view of Republican Rome and the Fora 
of the Emperors (20 inches to the mile). 

B14 — Conquest of the Mediterranean. This map 
shows the expansion of Rome outside of Italy down to 
the time of Caesar. Four maps give the development 
during the first two wars with Carthage; three others 
show subsequent acquisitions of territory, in the East 
and the West, down to 44 B. C. The dates of the maps 
are B. C. 500, 304, 290, 265, 133, 63, and 44. The 
scale is 160 miles to the inch. 

B15 — Caesar's Gaul (32 miles to the inch). This 
shows "the conquests of Caesar, and the relations of the 
Gallo-Roman frontier to the center of Roman power in 
the late Republic and the Early Empire. Caesar's 
campaigns are clearly shown. Insets give Plans of 
Roman Camps". 

B16 — Roman Empire (80 miles to the inch). This 
gives the Empire at the death of Augustus. It "shows 
provinces and vassal states, the former differentiated 
into Imperial and Senatorial Provinces. Also all the 
important land and water trade routes are given. Two 
insets (scale 240 miles to the inch) represent the growth 
and shrinkage of Rome's territories from Augustus to 
the latter part of the third century, and the division of 
the Empire in 337 into Prefectures and Dioceses 
respectively". 

It remains to point out that the maps can be got in 
other forms, more convenient to handle, but also more 
expensive. Thus, they may be got on spring roller and 
board, with dust-proof cover, at $2.40 each; in steel 
spring roller case, they cost $3.00 each. The whole set, 
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with the maps eyeletted, and put into a loose leaf chart 
head, so that a map may be removed and put back at 
will, and mounted on a special tripod stand, costs 
$24.00. In a drop front spring roller case, the set costs 
$31.00. 

A manual for teachers is to accompany and to explain 
the maps. 

The five maps I have myself bought I find satisfac- 
tory. These are B 11 (names on this map are given 
partly in the English forms, partly in the Latin forms) ; 
B 12 (names are given mostly in English forms) ; B 1 3 ; 
B 14; and B 15. 

All these maps are very helpful, and their cost puts 
them within reach of the individual. B 13 and B 14 
are particularly satisfactory, at least to me. 

One important element in the success of these maps 
lies in the fact that they avoid excessive detail. Further, 
what is given is thrown out into sharp relief. One 
feature of them, however, I do not like, though the 
authors of the Series evidently pride themselves on it — 
the fact that names are given largely in English. Were 
the names all in English, the result might be endurable. 
But the putting, now of Latin, now of English names on 
the same map, and, worse yet, the putting of both names 
for the same thing (e. g. for such a minor stream as the 
Arnus, both Arnus and Arno are given), makes a rather 
revolting jumble. 

Even more absurd is the fact that, in the Map of 
Gaul, where, as a matter of fact, the names are given 
mostly in Latin, we have standing out in bold letters a 
French form, "Aquitaine". 

In one matter more the publishers might, without 
great expense, help the users of the maps, in their 
cheapest and so most serviceable form. At present, the 
identifying letter and number appear on these maps 
only inside, on the bottom margin. They could easily 
be added on the top margin, and could be set also beside 
the name of the map, inside. Finally, it would be easy 
and most helpful to put identifying letter, number and 
name on the back of the map, in position to show 
plainly when the map is rolled up. c. K. 



THE PROFITS OF LITERATURE IN ANCIENT 
ROME' 

The fact that ancient Rome possessed a literature is 
proof enough that literature was profitable. Our task, 
then, is simply to find out what form the profits took. 
This is not easy to do: we have only scattered bits of 
evidence to piece together, and these are capable of 
varying and contrary interpretation. Most students of 
the question have not taken into account all the evi- 
dence, or have reached their conclusions first and sought 
support afterwards. I shall attempt to collect here 
most at least of the testimony of Rome to the financial 
relation of author and publisher. 



For the earliest times, we may doubt whether an 
author could count on any financial gain. Literature 
was not so indispensable to the early Roman that he 
would have made any very great effort to get books. 
Furthermore, there was no regularly organized book 
trade, arid it is hard to see how any very great profit 
could have been derived from such hit or miss methods 
as were possible. The pirating of editions was always 
fatally easy, and, with no trade to control it, was in 
earlier days easier still. We must, however, recognize 
the existence of a book trade earlier than is commonly 
done. The usual statement, that there was none till 
the time of Sulla, overlooks a remark by Polybius (3.32) . 
He says, in comparing his own universal history with the 
local or partial histories of others, that it is easier to buy 
his forty books, which are as it were in one piece. 
Polybius was of course thoroughly cosmopolitan, but it 
seems likely that he was thinking chiefly of Roman 
readers, who must then have had some means of getting 
books. In another passage (16.14) he mentions certain 
Greeks who wrote 'with no view to gain', implying that 
there were others (probably also Greeks) who did write 
with a view to gain. But it is not necessary from the 
context to believe that these men were writing for 
Roman readers, rather than for the markets of Athens 
or Alexandria, which, long before this, had developed 
book trades. For the early period, then, we can hardly 
assume that Roman writers could have made much 
money from their books. Livius Andronicus may have 
sold to his classes copies of his Odyssey, and dramatic 
poets may have sold their plays to the producers, but 
these would hardly be cases in point. 

The earliest publisher of whom we have definite 
knowledge is Atticus. Publishing was a side line with 
him, yet he seems to have had a retail store in Rome 
(Cicero was perhaps his chief customer), and connec- 
tions in Athens and elsewhere in Greece. He competed 
successfully with his rivals for the publication of some, 
at least, of Cicero's works, and it is conceivable that he 
published Lucretius's poem, if the tradition be correct 
that this was edited by Cicero. He issued, among 
other works, the treatises on Cato by Brutus and Hir- 
tius, and a series of valuable and excellent editions of 
Greek authors came from him 2 . Cicero had such 
confidence in his judgment that he left it to him to 
decide when to publish the Second Philippic (Ad Att. 
15.13.1). The financial aspect of their relation has 
never been made clear. Birt 3 was formerly of the 
opinion that Cicero received a percentage on the sales 
of his works, but now seems to have receded somewhat 
from this position. The chief evidence for this opinion 
is a letter in which Cicero says to Atticus, quoniam 
impensam fecimus in macrocolla (Ad Att. 13.25.3). 
But even the use of the first person plural would not 
prove that expenses were ordinarily shared and the 



l This paper was read at the Tenth Annual Meeting of The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, held at the Central 
High School, at Philadelphia. April 14, 1916. 



'F. W. Hall, Companion to Classical Texts, si. ajo; Th. Birt, 
Antike Buchwesen, 284 f. 

"Buchwesen, 354; compare his discussion in his revisinn of 
Muller's Handbuch, I. 316 ff. 



